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WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOLS OUGHT TO TEACH 


AUBREY A. DOUGLASS, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction; and 
Chief, Division of Secondary Education 

In August, 1940, a special committee of the American Youth Com- 
mission and other co-operating agencies produced a report entitled 
What the High Schools Ought to Teach... While this report contained 
an occasional reference to meritorious accomplishments of the secondary 
schools, it constituted, as a whole, one of the most scathing indictments 
of secondary education ever issued. 

Although meanines are always violated when extracts are taken 
out of context, it is not a violation of the intent of the committee to 
indicate some of their sharpest criticisms. For example, the report 
states that post-elementary instruction in reading is neglected; the 
secondary schools have not taught young people the value and meaning 
of work ; the social studies follow a chronological sequence of happenings 
remote from the environment of pupils and do not deal with questions 
of current interest; secondary schools have been reluctant to assist 
students in considering their personal problems; English has not pro- 
duced efficiency in writing techniques; many pupils drop out of school 
because they fail in algebra and geometry; foreign language is unpro- 
ductive of values; natural sciences fail to stimulate pupils to scientific 
thinking; high school teachers and administrators are not interested in 
what happens to drop-outs or graduates. 

The Division of Secondary Education is decidedly of the opinion 
that What the High Schvools Ought to Teach does not describe accurately 
the developments and practices in California secondary schools; that 
on the contrary, it presents a view that is misleading and harmful. This 
opinion is based upon a knowledge of secondary schools gained through 
visitation and contacts with groups of teachers and administrators, 
upon the work of the Joint Committee of the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals, and the State Department of Education, 
and upon information which continuously reaches the State Department 
of Edueation from secondary schools. During the current school year a 
questionnaire dealing with the points raised in What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach was sent to the principals of senior and four-year high 
schools of the state and has been returned by approximately three-fourths 
of them. These replies permit direct comparison of the opinions of prin- 

1 What the High Schools Ought to Teach. The Report of a Special Committee 
on Secondary School Curriculum, Prepared for The American Youth Commission and 


Other Co-operating Organizations. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1940. 
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cipals and those of the authors of What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach. It should be remarked that the report deals almost exclusively 
with the senior or four-year high school, and not with junior high schools 


and junior colleges. 


INSTRUCTION IN READING 

There is hardly a junior high school, a senior high school, or a 
junior college in the state that is willfully neglecting the reading prob- 
lem; on the contrary, interest in reading has been keen for several 
years. The majority of senior high and four-year high schools record 
reading scores forwarded from the junior high schools or from the 
eighth grades of the elementary schools, and administer reading tests 
when the scores are not forwarded or when it seems advisable. The 
testing program is followed by remedial instruction organized as a 
special course, as a part of the basic or core course, or as part of the 
English or social studies classes. These procedures constitute the 
rule rather than the exception. Although special attention is likely 
to be provided for boys and girls below average in ability, it is realized 
that instruction should be extended to all. Skill in reading can be 
improved for perhaps an indefinite period, and certainly throughout the 
senior or four-year high school. Accordingly, all teachers are urged to 
assist every pupil to improve not only his general reading ability, but 
also his reading abilities in specifie subjects, such as science, mathematics, 
and history. About three-fifths of the principals report that all teachers 
are requested to assist with the reading problems. Numerous teachers 
have made a special study of reading; conferences on the subject are 
frequently held; and many school systems employ specialists in reading. 

The majority of schools organize free reading periods in the library, 
and schedule English classes in which free reading is encouraged. 
The purpose, as will be apparent, is to assist pupils in developing 
reading interests of a worthy and permanent character. Similarly, 
about one-half the schools have instituted units designed to train pupils 
in radio listening and motion picture appreciation, since through these 
avenues young people secure much information. In all probability 
there will be increased attention to the motion picture and the radio. 
Whatever educators may desire for reading as a means of gaining infor- 
mation, it is likely that a very large percentage of the population 
will gain much of its information through visual and auditory means. 
Important as reading is, it should not be regarded as the only means of 
securing information; and attention should be given to the cultivation 
of ability to secure information through other methods that are beecom- 


ing increasingly permanent. 
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CULTIVATION OF WorK HABITS AND SKILLS 


Almost every writer, in recording the values which ean or should 
aeerue from the study of the subject of his interest, lists a series of 
work habits and skills. In considering the total program of the school, 
it may also be urged that there is at least some parallel between the 
program of edueation and work on a job. In addition to general and 
specific knowledge, punctuality, industry, specifie work habits, and 
other characteristics needed in holding a job successfully are also needed 
to complete successfully the secondary school. In all probability these 
characteristics are cultivated in high schools; otherwise employers who 
favor employees with high school diplomas are in grave error. This 
may of course be the case; on the other hand, employers may be right. 
However, little or no reference is made in What the High Schools Ought 
to Teach to the preparation for work which the boy or girl gains 
through the completion of the high school program, the inference being 
that the high schools do littie to prepare pupils to work. 

Everyone endorses the statement, ‘‘ Young people need to learn 
to work,’’ as ‘‘work’’ is used in the economie sense to mean training 
to earn a livelihood. As the report points out, social and economic 
conditions have changed so that many young people have had few 
opportunities and responsibilities of a work character, aside from that 
provided by the school program. Educational tradition, attitudes of 
parents toward the purpose of the school, attitudes of teachers, and labor 
legislation have all assumed that young people attend school and then 
get jobs. 

The emphasis given by What the High Schools Ought to Teach upon 
the value of work is a needed emphasis. The report refers to work 
which ean be provided through the family, through individual inven- 
tiveness, school shops, and laboratories, part-time employment, and 
publie works. It opens up the whole area of work experience. The gen- 
eral point of view meets with all but unanimous agreement of administra- 
tors, who assert that a majority of teachers, parents, and employers 
share their views. However, labor legislation is not, in the minds of 
California administrators, conducive to providing work experience. 
Wage standards, hours of work, the age of the pupil are often barriers, 
as well as the rules and regulations of organized labor. 

One who is thoroughly acquainted with the California school 
system will probably conclude that the state has advanced farther 
than average in providing work experiences for pupils. Vocational 
agriculture curriculums, designed to fit boys to gain their livelihoods 
on farms, are operating in approximately one-half of the high schools 
of the state. The project, which is an integral part of the agriculture 
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curriculum, is a work experience of high value. It not only demands 
work, but it places upon the boy managerial and business responsi- 
bilities. Homemaking classes follow practices which provide work 
experience and in addition organize literally thousands of home proj- 
ects for girls every year. Business and commercial courses, which 
enroll one-third of all students, very closely parallel conditions under 
which pupils will later work. Trade and industrial courses, containing 
thousands of pupils, duplicate even more closely working conditions. 
In addition, the apprentice and co-operative part-time programs, found 
in numerous communities, are actual combinations of class instruction 
and work on the job. The Future Farmers of America and the 4-H 
Clubs, springing from vocational agriculture curriculums and from 
farm activities, engage the interests of many boys and girls. 

More than one-fourth of the high schools organize recreation proj- 
ects which involve work of pupils, nearly as many have instituted 
clean-up campaigns or allied methods of pupil energy, and more than 
half of the pupils have home responsibilities involving work. Smaller 
groups of pupils work part time for employers for pay. 

In California, as elsewhere, the National Youth Administration 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps have been the agencies which 
have provided many of the opportunities for work. It is, however, 
doubtful if these agencies have provided more opportunities for Cali- 
fornia boys and girls than were formerly provided through the school 
and allied agencies. Before concluding one way or another accurate 
estimates and computations should be made. The in-school program 
of the National Youth Administration has been improved so that 
there is much more work of a worth-while character done than formerly. 
Of the high school administrators, more than four-fifths regard the 
work made possible by the in-school program of the NYA as valuable 
educational experience. During the current school year committees 
of the Association of California Secondary School Principals and the 
California Junior College Federation have been engaged in studying 
the question of school credit for work experience. Resident work 
projects of the NYA are difficult to estimate not only because lists of 
projects with numbers engaged in them have not been available, but 
because evaluation of the results of training have not been made upon 
any basis that approaches the scientific. One may perhaps be justified 
in assuming that all such projects cannot possibly be successful. Simi- 
larly, it is difficult to estimate the values of the CCC program. Boys 
are shifted from camp to camp, out-of-state boys may be mingled 
with California youth, and other steps may be taken which make 
difficult or impossible to determine the number of California boys 
enrolled by the CCC. The general point of view is that it is the 
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exceptional enrollee that does not do an honest day’s work. The general 
opinion also is that the educational program was at first very inferior, 
but that it has greatly improved. In all considerations of NYA and 
CCC, school men are quite inclined to believe that the excellence and 
the results of the programs have been exaggerated by those responsible 
for them. 

It is probable that pupils in the smaller high schools have more 
opportunity to encounter work in their own communities and, perhaps, 
at home, than do the pupils in the larger high schools; conversely, it 
is probable that many boys and girls in the larger high schools have 
exceedingly small opportunity for work, in the sense that they are 
responsible for regular, systematic tasks. On the whole, however, a 
preliminary canvass of the situation shows much more opportunity 
and participation than might have been expected. 


TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP AND DEMOCRATIC BEHAVIOR 


High school principals are emphatic in stating that pupils must 
be taught the duties and responsibilities of democratic citizenship. 
The social studies are regarded as the chief means to this end. Unlike 
the committee which produced What the High Schools‘ Ought to Teach, 
California administrators have experienced little difficulty in intro- 
ducing new courses in the social studies into the schools, nor do they 
anticipate that they will encounter great difficulty. As a matter of 
fact, the chief required studies which have been introduced into the 
curriculum during recent years have, to a very considerable extent, 
been in the field of the social studies. So strong has been this move- 
ment that many teachers of other subjects have viewed it with alarm, 
believing that their own fields of instruction might be jeopardized. 

California principals gave the opinion, in a ratio of ten to one, 
that moot questions may be and are considered in the social studies 
classes. This accords with the results of a questionnaire returned by 
members of governing boards of school districts in California approxi- 
mately five years ago in which they indicated by a large majority 
that they favored consideration of moot questions in schools. 

There is without question much excellent instruction in the social 
studies courses, especially those dealing with American government 
and institutions. The course in the Constitution of the United States, 
including the study of American Institutions and Ideals, required by 
law, is usually scheduled for the eleventh or the twelfth year. 
Sometimes American history is approached from the chronological 
standpoint and sometimes from a problem standpoint which most 
teachers think is benefited by reference to a chronological sequence of 
events leading up to the issue in question. Frequently courses are 
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planned to deal directly with current issues. In the twelfth-grade, 
courses, which are often entitled ‘‘Problems of American Democracy,’’ 
is built entirely around a study of current issues. 

Although there has been an increase in the amount of time devoted 
to the social studies, there is a strong belief that the life of the school, 
including extracurricular and curricular activities, should contribute 
to the citizenship training of pupils. Especally in extracurricular 
activities, processes are emploved which find a counterpart in adult 
life. In the organization of projects in both the academic and the 
industrial or vocational courses, group procedures are also used. All 
of these courses include units, problems, or assignments of social signifi- 
cance, and hence contribute to the citizenship training of pupils. 


PROCEDURES FOR DEALING WITH PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF PUPILS 


Contrary to the points of view expressed in What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach, California schools have not shown reluctance to con- 
sider the personal concerns and problems of pupils. Orientation for 
incoming students, which has spread rapidly throughout the state in 
the last few years, undertakes this problem on the ninth- or tenth- 
grade level, depending upon whether the school is a four-year or 
senior high school. The school which does not offer orientation, either 
as a separate course or as a part of an existing course, is the exception 
rather than the rule. Orientation familiarizes pupils with conditions 
which they will encounter in the new environment—acquaintance with 
the school plant, how to study, how to use the library, and the tradi- 
tions of the school. Other topics generally found in the provisions 
for orientation have to do with planning the pupil’s educational 
program, and the preparation necessary for vocational decision. Guid- 
ance also extends to problems of personal adjustment including social 
amenities and usually relation with parents, brothers, and sisters and 
establishing a personal budget. 

A rapidly developing course is tenth-grade biology. It is not 
accepted as fulfilling the science requirements for college entrance, but 
the intent is rather to discover the needs of the students and to find 
ways to organize its materials in such a way as to meet those needs. 
Nearly half of all the tenth-grade high school students complete 
general biology. Among the topics to which emphasis is given are 
functional physiology, sex instruction, and attention to mental hygiene. 

The senior problems course has likewise experienced rapid develop- 
ment. Offered in a majority of the high schools of the state, it con- 
stitutes perhaps California’s best effort at determining student needs 
and developing instructional materials to enable students to meet 
those needs. As a course is usually organized, it gives attention to 
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students who are college-bound by aequainting them with the demands 
which will be made upon them as college students. In a similar 
manner, special provision is made for high school graduates who will 
immediately attempt to secure work. Students are taught the methods 
which should be employed in applying for jobs; the community is 
canvassed to determine available jobs; and intelligent effort is made 
to bring the student and the job together. A growing practice among 
the schools is indicated by the term ‘‘follow-up.’’ Other topics 
generally found in the course in senior problems have to do with home 
and marriage relations, child care, leisure pursuits, and consumer 
education. Occasionally, provisions are made to rehabilitate the 
students in their command of mathematical processes and to correct 
their faults in expression. Citizenship problems may also be included. 
Senior problems is sometimes a semester course; in other instances it 
is scheduled for the year. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN CONVENTIONAL 
HicH ScHoot SUBJECTS 


The conventional high school subjects have received and are 
receiving much attention. In some schools and classes, English may 
be ‘‘deficient in producing mastery of writing techniques,’’ and it may 
not ‘‘contribute as it should to the enlargement of the contents of 
pupil experience.’’ Algebra and geometry may still be ‘‘stumbling 
blocks’’ to some pupils, foreign language unproductive of values, and 
natural sciences ‘‘mere encyclopedic lists of the findings of scientific 
research.’’ On none of these issues, however, do the principals of 
California secondary schools agree with the conclusion of the com- 
mittee that was responsible for What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach. Perhaps they could not be expected to agree, for to do so 
would be to confess weakness or willful neglect. On the other hand, 
it may be asked if the members of the committee had, and if it were 
possible for them to have, the detailed knowledge of developments 
in the high schools they should have had before setting their names to 
a report that is extremely negative in character. Developments in 
secondary education are occurring so rapidly, at least in California, 
that it is unsafe to make sweeping generalizations based upon hearsay 
or upon inadequate contacts with the schools. Teachers of English 
have shown great interest in improving procedures; and at least a 
degree of success has attended their efforts, for, contrary to popular 
opinion, high school graduates entering the colleges and universities 
are not helpless in either oral or written expression—if the statements 
of professors of English are worth anything. The California situation 
would be described with a higher degree of accuracy if it were stated 
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that satisfactory results are not always achieved in English instruction, 
that teachers, even though overburdened with work, are nevertheless 
intelligently attacking their problems, and that improvement is being 
made.. A comment which should not be omitted is that English litera- 
ture is increasingly used to illumine the units of the social studies 
and other courses. | 


INSTRUCTION IN MATHEMATICS 

Algebra and geometry are problem courses. Their processes have 
become detached from the concrete experiences which give them mean- 
ing. Two attacks are being made to improve the situation : socialization 
of mathematics by attaching processes to real problems, and the appli- 
cation of the technique used in high school mathematics, especially 
geometry, in solving nonmathematical problems. A few promising 
experiments are being conducted in each of these areas. 

By far the most widespread move to adjust the mathematies prob- 
lem consists in placing algebra and geometry in grades other than the 
ninth and tenth. So general has this movement become that in most 
schools pupils are advised to enroll for algebra in the tenth grade. <A 
similar practice of deferment is followed with respect to geometry. 

A course in general mathematics has been introduced in the vast 
majority of schools. Pupils are sometimes permitted to choose between 
algebra and practical mathematics, or to enroll in practical mathematics 
in grade nine and algebra in grade ten. Not many schools require prac- 
tical mathematics of all students; about a fourth insist upon the course 
if the pupil does not complete algebra. 

Contrary to advice, and encouraged by their parents, many boys 
and girls insist upon enrolling in algebra, even though indications are 
against successful completion cf the course. Experience has shown that 
shifting algebra to the tenth grade is of assistance in discouraging 
pupils with little academic ability from attempting the subject. It is 
also held that as much mathematies is taught in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades as was formerly taught in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and ‘twelfth grades, although conclusive objective data are lacking. 
Although offered most frequently in the ninth grade, practical math- 
ematics may be offered in the tenth grade, or even in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. 


INSTRUCTION IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Foreign language is also a problem course. In California, as else- 
where, no adequate plan has been discovered to meet the two major 
problems which foreign language encounters everywhere. There seems 
to be little real opportunity and less stimulus for those studying 
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foreign language to keep their knowledge alive by use; the pupil 
mortality rate in foreign language is high. Unquestionably, college 
entrance requirements do much to keep up enrollments in foreign 
language, as they do in algebra and geometry. California principals 
nevertheless disagree with the authors of What the High Schools Ought 
to Teach, when they imply that a course in general language would 
contain the values claimed for foreign language. The disagreement 
is based at least in part upon rather extensive experimentation with 
general language in a number of centers in California a few years ago. 
Courses in general language have all but disappeared. 


INSTRUCTION IN NATURAL SCIENCE 

The total vote of the principals shows a two-to-one disagreement 
with the committee’s statement that ‘‘courses in the natural sciences 
are now far too often mere encyclopedic lists of the findings of scien- 
tific research,’’ or that the sciences ‘‘often fill the memory with facts 
‘ather than stimulate pupils to scientific thinking.’’ The vote prob- 
ably indicates the approximate situation in the science field. Some 
teachers of physics and chemistry, influenced by what they believe 
the demands of the colleges to be and by their own attitudes, continue 
to teach conventional courses. Others have broken away from older 
practices, and are actively engaged in making physies and chemistry 
functional courses. Tenth-grade biology, as remarked in a preceding 
paragraph, has made great strides toward meeting pupil needs. 

The most promising movement in science in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades is the development of a new course entitled ‘‘ physical 
science.’’ In a sentence, the effort is to base instruction upon environ- 
mental problems and upon scientific principles useful in understanding 
those problems. The development of physical science has been hamp- 
ered by a disineclination evidenced by some of the colleges and univer- 
sities to accept the course for college entrance purposes. In such 
eases physical science is patronized by pupils who do not expect to go 
on with their education. The evidence shows that physical science is 
established in about one-third of all senior and four-year high schools, 
and many more schools expect to set up such a course. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BAsic oR CoRE CURRICULUM 


Realization of the faults of departmental instruction resulted, 
about ten years ago, in an attempt to ‘‘correlate’’ materials of instrue- 
tion. The outeome has been the basic or core course, the purposes of 
which are to extend the common or general training of the elementary 
school, ineluding mastery of the fundamentals, and to provide a means 
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of guidance. While it is impossible in brief compass to indicate aceu- 
rately the organization and content of the basic or core courses, it may 
be stated they usually inelude orientation for freshmen, the social 
studies, art and music, American history, government and institutions, 
English, and senior problems. Health and physical education, biology, 
and remedial instruction especially in reading, are closely related. 
Throughout, many successful attempts are made to develop units of 
instruction which effectively relate subject matter from the various 
fields or areas. 

To say that California high schools have arrived at a place where 
they have entirely overcome the evils of highly departmentalized 
instruction is to overstate the case. On the other hand, to assert that 
the ‘‘experiences commonly provided in the secondary schools are fre- 
quently atomistic in character’’ is to misrepresent the California situa- 
tion. Approximately half the senior and four-year high schools are 
developing core or basie courses, and of the remaining half, nearly all 
are making constructive attempts to relate instruction in the various 
fields. 

Junior high schools probably have gone further than have the 
senior and four-year high schools in developing an integrated ecur- 
riculum, comprehensive units of instruction, and learning experiences 
more nearly representative of the characteristics of pupils. State- 
ments that the ninth grade ‘‘puts an end to all general studies,’’ that 
it is ‘‘a period in which every course is designed as preparation for what 
is to come later,’’ or that ‘‘the courses of the ninth grade are seriously 
lacking in direct appeal to pupil interests’’ do net correctly repre- 
sent the situation in the ninth grades in California junior high schools. 

These statements likewise misrepresent the accepted pattern for 
ninth-grade courses in four-year high schools, where required courses 
are certain to be English and physical education and, in about half 
the cases, social studies. Depending upon the pupil’s interests and 
educational plans, which are examined in the units on orientation, 
choice may be made from mathematics, science, industrial arts or home- 
making, music and art, and many other subjects. There is a strong 
movement toward planning of a pupil’s course upon a co-operative 
basis where the pupil’s interests, his parents’ wishes, and the infor- 
mation in the hands of the teacher and counselor play parts. Since 
1907 many of the counties provide curriculum co-ordinators who ren- 
der valuable assistance in relating the work of the eight-year ele- 
mentary schools with the ninth grade in the union high schools, and in 
facilitating the entire guidance program. 
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EXTENT oF Fottow-Up Report PRACTICES 


In California, follow-up is effected for those going to college or 
university by reports submitted back to the high schools by the institu- 
tions of higher learning. These reports indicate the degree of success 
attained by the individual student. In the senior problems courses, 
guidance is given to the pupil in deciding what he wishes to do, in 
locating possible places of employment, in applying for a job, and in 
making good on the job. Here close relationships have been estab- 
lished with the California State Department of Employment. In 
agriculture, homemaking, commerce and business, and in trades and 
industry, including the apprentice and co-operative programs, close 
contacts are usually maintained. Obstacles are the expense which 
placement and follow-up entail and failure of students to report to the 
school. In schools which seek follow-up reports on their students, the 
difficulty of securing information from graduates and drop-outs is 
always stressed. 

No one would maintain that the follow-up system in California is 
perfect; no one would maintain that every school is doing all it can 
to assist young people after graduation. On the other hand, it is 
certainly not true that the typical secondary school in this state ‘‘bids 
its graduates an emphatic farewell’’ or that ‘‘the graduate of a second- 
ary school is rare who ever comes back to secure advice or help of any 
kind.’’ It was to this statement that the principals gave their most 
emphatic denial in commenting upon the items contained in What 
the High Schools Ought to Teach. 


EXTENT OF Errort To IMPROVE PRACTICES IN 
CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This report for the Youth Commission and allied agencies does 
not state in so many words that the weaknesses of the secondary schools 
are being entirely neglected by administrators and teachers. How- 
ever, no one can miss the inference that these ‘schools are complacent 
and satisfied, neglectful of their opportunities, and lacking in con- 
structive imagination. It is the contention of this article that in 
California, and in all probability in other states as well, such neglect 
and such complacency do not represent a typical attitude. In Cali- 
fornia numerous professional groups, informally organized, are con- 
stantly considering ways and means of improving their work. More 
formally organized committees, under their own leadership or that 
supplied through the curriculum divisions of city school systems or 
the offices of the county superintendents, are doing the same thing. 
State-wide committees, set up under the joint auspices of the Associa- 
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tion of California Secondary School Principals and the State Depart- 
ment of Education, are engaged in the same work. Although there is 
a certain amount of wasted effort, these organizations are proving 
themselves to be the most effective devices yet originated to improve 
curriculum and teaching practices of the secondary school. It is 
probable that those in close touch with the schools of many of the other 
states can give similar testimony. 

It is to be expected that those responsible for the secondary schools 
will defend what they are doing and that they will claim values beyond 
those actually produced. This means that some of the statements 
contained in this article may be discounted. Even so, the program 
that remains is vastly superior to the one presented in What the High 
Schools Ought to Teach... That report is almost completely negative, 
and all but vituperative. It does not mention improvements which 
have occurred and are occurring throughout the nation, and it makes 
little if any distinction among individual secondary schools or among 
those of different areas. The unfortunate effect of this report, What 
the High Schools Ought to Teach, may well be to provide material for 
attack to individuals and groups, if there are such individuals and 
groups, who wish to attack the secondary school in the hope of limiting 
its finances or of diverting to other agencies functions which the 
secondary school should perform. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW— 


ALFRED E. LENTZ, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and while care is taken to state 
accurately the purport of the decisions and opinions, they have the limitations 
inherent in all digests. The reader is therefore urged to consult the complete text 
of a decision or opinion before taking any action based thereon. 

It should be noted that following a decision, a hearing or rehearing of the case 
may result in setting aside the original decision. Consequently, before relying 
thereon, the status of each decision should be checked.] 


ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OPINIONS 
- Alteration of School District Budget After Public Hearing 


Opinion NS2870, holding that the budget of a school district 
could not be altered after the public hearing held thereon (School Code 
sections 4.360 et seq.) unless, as a result of the hearing, the governing 
board of the district deemed it necessary or advisable in the public 
interest to make changes therein, sets forth the general rule which 
should obtain and is reaffirmed subject to proper exceptions such as 
the inclusion of a mandatory expenditure omitted from the budget. 
(AGO NS83247, January 31, 1941) 


Authority of Chief of Division of Schoolhouse Planning Department of 
Education to Take Out-of-State Trips 

The Chief of the Division of Schoolhouse Planning of the State 
Department of Education is not authorized to make an out-of-state 
trip at state expense to appear before a congressional committee to 
aid in securing federal funds for publie school housing purposes, and 
such a trip would not be state business within the meaning of Political 
Code section 352. (AGO N§S3275, February 13, 1941) 


Disposition of Funds Unlawfully Collected by School District Authorities 

Where a school district has accumulated funds, other than those 
resulting from the operation of cafeterias, through the collection of 
unauthorized fees, rentals and other unauthorized charges, such funds 
may not be converted to the use of the district, but must be kept 
intact until legislation is enacted for the disposiion thereof. (AGO 
NS3317, February 28, 1941) 


Disposition of Public School Cafeteria Profits 


School Code section 6.733 requires food sold at public school 
cafeterias to be sold at such prices as will pay the operating costs 
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thereof, exclusive of supervision, and no profit may be accumulated 
by a district from the operation of such cafeterias. Where profits have 
nevertheless been accumulated, food must thenceforth be sold in such 
eafeteria at prices as will reduce the accumulated profits until a 
nominal balance results. (AGO NS3317, February 28, 1941) 


Duty of District Attorney to Defend School District in Actions 

It is the duty of the district attorney of a county to defend all 
actions instituted against the governing board of any school district 
situated in his county, unless he is disqualified or cannot, in good 
conscience, represent the district (citing Political Code section 4153, 
School Code sections 2.805 and 2.806), including an action instituted 
by a teacher against a district to secure reinstatement (citing and 
distinguishing AGO NS2477). (AGO NS3336, March 7, 1941) 


Effect of a Tendered Resignation 

Where the superintendent of schools of a district tendered his 
resignation to the governing board of the district on May 15, 1940, 
to take effect June 30, 1941, such action was merely an offer: to resign 
and could not be effective until accepted by the governing board of 
the district, but the board had no authority to accept such resignation, 
since under School Code section 5.640, the effective date of a resigna- 
tion must be not later than the close of the school year during which 
the resignation is received by the board. (AGO NS3271, February 


10, 1941) 


Effect of Resolution Calling School District Bond Election for 
Issuance and Sale of Bonds Contingent on Federal Grant 

Where the resolution of the governing board of a school district 
ealling an election for the issuance and sale of bonds for the construe- 
tion of a building (School Code sections 4.960 et seq.) contained a 
provision to the effect that such bonds would not be issued or sold 
unless a satisfactory federal grant was obtained, such resolution con- 
stituted a contract between the district and the property owners thereof. 
But where following the holding of an election at which the electors 
of the district authorized the issuance of the bonds and after the 
federal grant was obtained, the grant was withdrawn subsequent to 
the issuance and sale of the bonds, the receipts from the sale of the 
bonds could nevertheless be used by the governing board of the district 
for the purposes for which they were issued, since the resolution of the 
board calling the election did not require the board to abandon the 
project should the federal government withdraw its grant. (AGO 


3323, March 4, 1941) 
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Eligibility of Public School Cosmetology Students to Take State 
Board of Cosmetology Examinations 


The State Board of Cosmetology has no authority to examine or 
license public schools; and for that reason a student completing a 
course in cosmetology in a public school may not, under section 7332 
of the Business and Professions Code, be admitted to examination by 
the State Board of Cosmetology. (AGO NS3205, January 20, 1941) 


[Nore: Since the above cited opinion was rendered, there has been enacted 
a law, which as an urgency measure has been in effect since March 7, 1941, the 
text of which reads as follows: 

SECTION 1. Every person successfully completing the courses in cos- 

metology given in a school under the public school system of this State 

shall be eligible for registration and license under the Cosmetology Act 

the same as though he had graduated from a licensed private school of 

cosmetology approved by the State Board of Cosmetology. 

For this purpose, successful completion of courses in cosmetology given 

in publie schools of the public school system equal to and the equiva- 

lent of the courses required to be given in licensed private schools of 

cosmetology approved by the State Board of Cosmetology shall be deemed 

to be the fulfillment of the requirements of the Cosmetology Act in regard 

to completion of courses in licensed schools of cosmetology approved by 

the State Board of Cosmetology. (Chapter 34, Statutes 1941) ] 


Establishment of Courses in Plant Agriculture by 
California Polytechnic School 

Under the law relating to the California Polytechnic School 
(Deering Act 1146) the School may conduct an educational course in 
drug, perfume, and oil plant agriculture, if sufficient information is 
available to differentiate a course of instruction in the culture of such 
plants from experimentation to determine whether such plants are 
adapted to growth in this state (citing AGO NS3070). (AGO NS3220, 
January 22, 1941) 


Exchange or Trade of Property by School District 

There is no provision of law under which a school district may 
exchange real property owned by it for real property owned by a 
private party. The district should sell its property under School 
Code sections 6.190-6.203 and then purchase the property desired with 
available funds. (AGO NS8286, February 18, 1941) 


Leaves of Absence for Teachers 

The governing board of a school district has, under School Code 
section 5.720, the authority to grant a leave of absence to a teacher 
who has been elected a state senator, for the period the legislature is 


in session. 
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The payment of compensation to such person as state senator 
does not operate to prohibit the payment of compensation to him as a 
teacher; and under School Code section 5.750 he may be paid, during 
a leave of absence granted him for a session of the legislature, such 
amount as the governing board of the employing district may fix by 
appropriate rule and regulation. (AGO NS3150, December 20, 1940) 


Lighting and Night Use of Athletic Field of School District 


The governing board of a school district is authorized to expend 
district funds to install lights on athletic fields of the district and to 
use such facilities at night time (citing Sehool Code sections 3.730 
et seq., 1.90, 3.460-1, and 3.807). (AGO NS3286, February 18, 1941) 


Payment by School Districts of Assessments Levied by 
Special Assessment Districts 

AGO NS$3101 does not specifically hold that assessments can legally 
he levied by special assessment districts on property of a school district ; 
but holds that if such assessments were levied, the governing board 
of the school district could agree to pay’ them under School Code 
section 6.4, regardless of their validity (citing and affirming AGO 
NS3101, NS2184, NC2251). (AGO NS3200, January 13, 1941) 


Period of Distribution of Elementary Textbooks by State Board of Education 


Where the State Board of Education, under the provisions of 
School Code sections 6.270 and 6.273, entered into a contract for the 
leasing of certain plates of textbook material for a period of six 
years subject to the right of the State Board of Edueation to sell 
and distribute, after the expiration of the six-year lease period, 
books printed from such plates prior to the expiration of such period, 
the Board may so sell and distribute such books for a period of not 
to exceed two years following the expiration of the six-year lease 
period (citing and distinguishing AGO NS3069). (AGO NS3193, 
January 22, 1941) 


Right of District to Build Electric Feeder Line 


The governing board of a school district has no authority to use 
funds of the district to build an electric feeder line from a private 
business plant to school grounds, School Code sections 6.1, 6.3, and 6.4 
not being applicable. (AGO NS3286, February 18, 1941) 
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Sponsoring of WPA Project on Behalf of a School District 


Neither the board of supervisors of a county nor a county super- 
intendent of schools has authority to sponsor a WPA project on behalf 
of a school district located within the county. Such authority is vested 
solely in the governing board of the district since that board alone has 
power to expend funds of the district except as to certain specific 
exceptions wherein the county superintendents of schools are author- 
ized to expend school district funds none of whieh is applicable to 
the instant case. Furthermore, a county board of supervisors has no 
power to use county funds for, or lend the eredit of the county to, a 
school district because of section 31 of Article IV of the Constitution. 
(AGO NS3272, February 13, 1941) 


State College President as an Officer 


The president of a state college is not an officer within the mean- 
ing of Political Code section 879 which requires every officer to con- 
tinue to discharge the duties of his office, although his term has expired, 
until his suecessor has qualified. Consequently, since the term of 
employment of a college president is for a specific period of time 
(School Code sections 5.40-5.43), a vacaney exists in the presidency 
at the expiration of such period, unless filled by the reappointment of 
the president, or the appointment of some other person. (AGO NS3355, 
March 7, 1941) 


Use of School District Vocational Education Classes on Private Projects 


There is no authority under which the governing board of a 
school district may use vocational edueation classes to furnish the 
labor ineident to the construction of a house on privately owned 
property for a private party even where, after the sale of the house, 
the owner agrees to turn all profit thereon over to the district (citing 
AGO NS2795). (AGO NS8294, February 21, 1941) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The State Board of Education at a special meeting held on May 9, 
1941, in San Francisco took the following actions. 


Adoption of Textbook on California Life. The Board adopted, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the State Curriculum Com- 
mission, the following textbook on California life for use in the fourth 
gerade of the public elementary schools of the state for an adoption 
period of not less than six years nor more than eight years beginning 
July 1, 1941: 

RICHARDS, IRMAGARDE. California: The Land and Its People. San 

Francisco: The Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 1941. 


Approval of Junior College at Napa. The Board approved the 
request of the governing board of the Napa Union High School District 
to establish and maintain a four-year junior college in the district. 


Regulations on Leaves of Absence for Participation in Civic 
Duties. The Board rescinded Section XVI of Part I* of its Rules and 
Reegnlations, enacted on January 31, 1941, and adopted, in lieu thereof, 
the following sections to be numbered XVII and XVIII respectively. 


SECTION XVII 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE FOR PARTICIPATION 
IN Civic DUTIES 


Iivery person employed by a high school district or junior college distriet in 
a position requiring certification qualifications who is absent from his duties and 
such absence is occasioned by service or training in the land or naval forces of 
the United States, or by performance of duty as a member of the Congress of the 
United States or of the legislature of this state, or as a member of an official board, 
body or commission of a county, city or public district in this state, or as a member 
of a state board, body or commission in the executive department of the State 
government, is entitled to a leave of absence therefor upon request. 

In any such ease if the leave is granted for a period not longer than six (6) 
months in any one school year, such employee shall be paid, during his absence, the 
difference between his salary at the time the leave is granted and the salary paid 
to a substitute employee employed to fill the position during his absence. 

If such a leave of absence is granted for a longer period than six (6) months 
in any one school year, the leave may be granted without compensation. 

The governing board of each such district shall preseribe and establish rules 
and regulations in conformity with this rule and expressive of its provisions. 


1 California Schools, XII (March, 1941), 46-47. 
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Section XVIII 


COMPENSATION DURING LEAVE OF ABSENCE FOR 
PARTICIPATION IN Civic DuTIES Not EXCEEDING 
THREE DAys IN ANY ONE CALENDAR MONTH 


When an employee is granted a leave of absence under the provisions of 
Section XVII for a period not exceeding three (3) days in any one calendar month, 
such employee shall be paid his full salary during such leave of absence, and the 
governing board of each school district mentioned in Section XVII shall prescribe 
and establish rules and regulations in conformity with this rule and expressive of 
its provisions. 


Resolution on Language Textbooks. The board adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution on language textbooks : 

WHEREAS, The series of language textbooks adopted by this board in 1937 
remain unprinted by reason of legal proceedings ; and 

WHEREAS, Lack of these essential textbooks is working a hardship on the 
school children and taxpayers of California ; and 

WHEREAS, Efforts are now being made to obtain the dismissal of legal suits 
now blocking printing of these books; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Board of Education hereby regrets the delay in the 
publication of essential textbooks; and 

RESOLVED, That it will inquire into the causes for these repeated delays unless 
they cease immediately. 


Resolution on Use of State Textbooks. The board adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution concerning the extent to which state series textbooks 
are used in the public elementary schools of the state. 

RESOLVED, That the president of the State Board of Education appoint a 
committee to investigate the extent to which texts adopted by the State Board of 
Education and printed by the State Printing Plant are being used in the public 
schools of the State of California. 


Resolution on Errors in Arithmetic Textbooks. The board adopted 
the following resolution concerning errors in the state series arithmetic 
textbooks : 

WHEREAS, It is alleged that there are numerous errors and mistakes have 
been found in the series entitled “Child-Life Arithmeties,”’ now being distributed as a 
state textbook ; and 

WuerEAS, Many of these mistakes have been reported to the Department of 
Edueation ; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Superintendent of Public Instruction is hereby requested 
to report to this board at its next meeting, as to the responsibility for these errors 
and mistakes. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 


A successful workshop for men teachers in the field of physical 
education in the secondary schools of California was organized last 
summer at Monterey through the co-operation of the Monterey Board 
of Edueation and the California State Department of Education. Two 
workshops organized on a somewhat similar basis as that conducted for 
men last year at Monterey will be held during the summer of 1941. 
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A workshop offering a seven-day refresher course for women teachers 
of physieal education in secondary schools will be held at Santa Barbara 
from August 11 to 16. The workshop for men teachers of secondary 
physical education classes will be held in Monterey from August 14 
to 22. 

All men and women teachers in the field of physical education in 
the secondary schools are invited to attend these courses. Information 
on the women’s workshop may be obtained from Mrs. Joyce R. Muench, 
Santa Barbara High School, and information on the men’s workshop 
may be obtained from H. R. Youngman, Monterey Union High School. 


ANNUAL STUDY CONFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

The forty-eighth annual National Study Conference of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Edueation will be held in Oakland, from July 8 
to 12. This is the first national meeting of the organization to be held 
on the Pacific Coast since 1925. The program is designed to aid teach- 
ers and administrators to solve the many difficult problems, to surmount 
trying conditions, which will confront them during the crucial period 
ahead. 

The study classes and studio groups have proved so successful, 
that they now are a major part of every A.C.E. convention. Study 
class procedure is this: During the first hour, foundation material is 
presented by a specialist in a particular field. During the second hour, 
the class leader, assisted by persons qualified to speak for different 
levels, develops through discussion the practical implications for the 
education of children. Class members are encouraged to participate. 

In the experimental studios registrants may work out in a practical 
way some of the ideas suggested in study classes. Opportunities for 
expression include singing, making and playing musical instruments, 
bodily rhythmic expression, crafts; painting, writing, choral speaking, 
making anecdotal records of illustrative incidents offered in study 
eroups, community excursions, and work with laboratory equipment in 
elementary science. 

The tentative plan for the study classes includes such subjects as: 
Cultural Relations Within Our Own Country; Cultural Relations With 
the Americas; The Relation of Youth Problems to Early Childhood 
Education; Relationships Between Citizen Groups and the Schools; 
Finances and an Adequate Elementary School Program; Welfare of 
Migratory, Relief, and Low-income Groups; Mental Health of Children 
and Adults; Religion as an Important Resource in the Lives of Children 
and Adults; The Arts as Stabilizing Factors in Lives of Children and 
Adults; Language and Literature as Avenues of Understanding and 
Relaxation; Reereation as an Essential to Wholesome Living; Demo- 
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eratic Living in Our Classrooms as an Influence in the Development 
of Children and Adults. 

Reports of the accomplishments of the last vear will be given at 
the business sessions. Branch forums will provide for the discussion 
of problems and places of the different working groups in the various 
branches. Association for Childhood Edueation leaders and experts 
will keep consultation hours to meet individuals who seek solutions of 
problems which they face in their school or their own work. National 
vice-presidents representing nursery school, kindergarten, and primary, 
and the secretary-treasurer, representing the middle school, have 
planned large and small discussion groups on current problems sug- 
gested by teachers in these fields. 

Excursions to school buildings to summer session demonstrations 
and points of interest have been planned. Exhibits of equipment, 
supplies, and publications, photographs of children at work and play 
have been arranged. 


READING CONFERENCE 


Teachers, principals, superintendents and others interested in 
problems related to the teaching of reading are invited to attend a 
Reading Conference to be conducted under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of California Summer Session in Berkeley, California, from 
July 7 to 11, 1941. 

The central theme of the conference will be ‘‘The Improvement of 
Reading among Normal Readers at All Levels.’? Among the topies 
will be, reading in modern life, the hygiene of reading, inventories of 
reading interests, the preliminary appraisals at the various levels, 
techniques for word recognition, and for speed and comprehension, 
oral reading, the presentation of poetry, the relation of spelling and 
language to reading, the contribution of the principal in improving 
reading instruction, the library and the librarian, a bibliography of 
recent professional books relating to the improvement of reading. 

Discussions at the conference will attempt not only to present the 
scientific background for modern education in reading but will stress 
practical problems and procedures. Lectures will be given by experts 
in the field of reading and panel discussions will inelude other experts 
in this field. 


DEMONSTRATION ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


For the fifth consecutive year, the Department of Education of 
the University of California, Berkeley, will conduct a model elementary 
school during the Summer Session, offering activities for children 
which will stimulate personal and educational development. Through 
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the co-operation of the Berkeley Board of Education and Superin- 
tendent Virgil Dickson, this school will convene at the Whittier-Uni- 
versity Elementary Sehool building, Virginia and Milvia Streets, on 
June 30. Sessions will be held daily, Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. 
to 12 M., until August 8. Recreational facilities, including swimming, 
will be available in the afternoons. 

Application for admission to the Summer Session should be made 
to Dean of the Summer Sessions. California Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. The tuition fee is $35.00 for the period of the 
Summer Session. 


SAFETY COUNCIL FILM STRIPS 

Five safety film strips on bicycle safety, fire prevention, home 
safety, playground safety, and school safety patrols, are available to 
teachers from the National Safety Council. 

These strips are 35 mm. silent, with titles superimposed on film 
so that each strip is a complete unit in itself. They have been pre- 
pared as special teaching aids to bring to the classroom important 
safety messages. Produced by a professional film organization, pho- 
tography is of the best, vocabulary has been carefully cheeked, and the 
script approved by the Counceil’s Education Division. Every effort 
has been made to produce a visual teaching aid in safety whieh 
measures up to the best in the field. 

The strips are available in complete sets of five at the nominal 
cost of $10.00, f.0.b. Chicago. 


GUIDE TO EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH STUDIES 


More than 3,500 research studies in the field of education are listed 
by the United States Office of Education in its Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education, 1938-39, just issued as Office of Education 
Bulletin 1940 No. 5. The publication identifies 460 doctors’ and 
2,840 masters’ theses and 269 faculty research studies reported by 174 
institutions. Thesis topics are classified under twenty-five main subject 
headings which cover many phases of school teaching and_ school 
administration. 

Many of the studies registered in the Bibliography are available 
to students, teachers, and others for consultation. They are usually 
available on interlibrary loan from public and institutional libraries 
and from the United States Office of Education library. 

The Bibliography lists names of authors, contributing institutions, 
and descriptive notes for each of the research studies reported. 

Copies may be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Single copies are thirty-five cents. 
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SCHOOL EXECUTIVES CONFERENCE 


The School Executives Eleventh Annual Conference takes place 
during the two weeks from July 14 to July 25, 1941, under the auspices 
of the University of California Summer Session, Berkeley. 

The registration fee is $10.00. No university credit will be given 
but a certificate of attendance will be issued. 

Specialists in the field of school administration will discuss topics 
of interest. Group discussions are scheduled around each topic. 

Further information concerning the Conference may be obtained 
from F. W. Hart, Director of the Conference, School of Education, 


University of California, Berkeley. 


CITATIONS FOR USE OF RADIO IN CLASSROOM 


So that the work of the individual teacher who is making use of 
radio programs in her classroom may become known to other teachers 
using the same or different programs, the School Broadeast Conference 
will again grant awards and citations for outstanding examples of the 
use of radio programs as a tool of instruction. 

The contest closes November 1. The names of winners will be 
announeed at the fifth annual meeting in Chicago, December 3—5, 1941, 
and entries winning citations will be edited and published early in 1942. 

Information on the rules of the contest may be obtained from the 
Information Editor, Room 701, 228 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPULSORY STUDY OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Recently there has been considerable discussion of the advisability 
of teaching the principles of American government through the study 
of the United States Constitution in the public schools at the elementary 
level. Because of the interest in this s1.bject, a report of the Committee 
on American Citizenshin of the American Bar Association, dated July 


1, 1934, is reproduced here. 

The real problem is how to utilize to best advantage this unrivaled opportunity. 
In over forty states the study of the federal and respective state constitutions is 
compulsory in the elementary schools, but your committee is somewhat dubious as 
to how effective such education really is. Unless the Constitution is taught by 
appropriate methods and within the limitations imposed by the immature minds of 
these young students, there is manifest danger that such compulsory education may 
create a distaste for the subject rather than inspiring an intelligent interest. Your 
committee has not been impressed with the textbooks used in these institutions and 
we are equally dubious as to whether there are competent teachers to adapt the study 
of the Constitution to students who are immature in mind. 

Your committee feels that this attempt to teach the Constitution in the ele- 
mentary schools may, in its methods, be misdirected, and therefore ill-advised. 
However the committee admits that it has no such knowledge of these conditions in 
over forty states to justify any definite conclusion in the matter, but our fear is 
somewhat justified by the experience a few years ago when a number of newspapers 
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attempted to interest the students of elementary schools in oratorical contests con- 
cerning the Constitution. The effort was not a success, and was abandoned, due in 
large measure to the fact that more emphasis was placed on the mechanics of 
constitutional government than on the history of the period when the Constitution 
was formed. Children are naturally hero worshippers, and in elementary schools 
it would be wiser to interest them in the men who framed the Constitution rather 
than to attempt to teach the mechanics of the Constitution and its basie philosophy 
to the minds that are ineapable of appreciating it. The main objective in the 
elementary schools should be to interest the student in the subject matter as an 
episode in history, and we believe that the so-called “critical period” of our nation 
between 1781 and 1789 could be made a matter of interest to the mind of the 
young student, if the dramatic episodes of that period were more largely dwelt 
upon and the personalities of its leading actors were brought to the mind of the 
student. 

This period of our history is the least known even to educated Americans. 
The average American is too apt to stop his historical studies with Yorktown and 
resume them with the inauguration of President Washington in 1789, and thus the 
whole fateful period, between 1781 and 1789, is almost a closed chapter to many 
Americans, and yet the origin of the Constitution can not be understood unless that 
act in the epic drama is fully understood. In other words we believe that the study 
of the Constitution by immature students should not deal with its mechanics, or 
with its basie philosophy, but should be restricted to the period of travail out of 
which the Constitution was born and which, in the hands of competent teachers, 
can be made as interesting as Bunker Hill, Valley Forge or Yorktown. If the 
young student thus became interested in this chapter of our history, he would be 
more disposed, when more mature, to study the history of the Constitutional Con- 
vention and the nature of the great document which it formulated. 

When the student enters the high school, and later his college or university, 
then the study of the Constitution can be greatly broadened. Then he should study 
the struggles for liberty of the English speaking race in the last five centuries 
and deduce therefrom the basic principles of the Constitution. He should then study 
the Constitutional Convention in detail, by an intensive study of Madison’s debates, 
and having thus learned the origin of the Constitution he would be ready to proceed 
to the history of its ratification and its long period of development through usage, 
judicial interpretation, and formal amendment. Few subjects could be made more 
interesting if the development of the Constitution were taught in an interesting way. 
Here again the situation becomes difficult because of the lack of competent teachers 
and useful textbooks. Too much attention is given to the mere mechanics of the 
Constitution. The vital thing is to interest the student not in the ponderables, 
but the great imponderables of our form of government. 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


During 1940-41 a calendar of educational meetings and confer- 
ences will be published from time to time in California Schools. In 
some cases, events may be mentioned before the place of meetings has 
been decided, but complete information will be given in subsequent 
issues. The following schedule of events is a list of certain of the meet- 
ings and conferences which take place during the school year 1940-41: 


Date Organization Place 
July 7-11 Reading Conference, auspices of Univer- Berkeley 
sity of California Summer Session 


July 8-12 Childhood Edueation Conference Oakland 

July 14-25 Conference on Supervision University of Cali- 
fornia at Los An- 
geles 

July 15-26 Conference for School Executives University of Cali- 


fornia, Berkeley 
Aug. 11-16 Women’s Workshop, Physical Education Santa Barbara 
Teachers, Secondary Schools 
Aug. 14-22 Men’s Workshop, Physical Education Monterey 
Teachers, Secondary Schools 


Oct. 6-8 Annual Conference of California City, 
County, and District Superintendents 
of Schools 


Oct. 8-11 Conference on Direction and Improve- Del Monte 
ment of Instruction and on Child Wel- 
fare 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE —————-— 
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ALEXANDER, WILLIAM Marvin. State Leadership in Improving Instruction.  Con- 
tributions to Edueation No. 820. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940. 


ARMACOST, GEORGE H. High School Principals Annual Reports. Contributions to 
Kdueation No. 807. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940. 


Art in American Life and Education. Fortieth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Edited by Guy Montrose Whipple. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Publie School Publishing Co., 1941. 


“Bibliography for Units on Communication.” Compiled by Louise Nimmo and 
Merle Nimmo. Curriculum Bulletin No. 31, Mareh 25, 1941. Edited by Hugh B. 
Wood. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon (mimeographed) . 


Bios, Perer. The Adolescent Personality: A Study of the Growth of Individual 
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Curriculum, Study of Adolescents. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Ine., 
1941. 

CARPENTER, W. W.; Copps, A. G.; TOWNSEND, L. G. Suggestions for a Code of 
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Hugh B. Wood, Frank W. Parr, and Paul R. Grin. Curriculum Bulletin No. 34, 
April 21, 1941. Edited by Hugh B. Wood. Eugene, Oregon: University of 
Oregon (mimeographed). 


Encyclopedia of Educational Research. Prepared under the auspices of the Ameri 
can Educational Research Association. Walter S. Monroe, Editor. New York: 
The Maemillan Co., 1941. 


FISHER, CAROLINE E. and Rosertson, Hazen Grouster. Children and the 
Theater. Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1940. 


FRAZIER, EDWARD FRANKLIN. Negro Youth at the Crossways. Prepared for the 
American Youth Commission. Washington: American Council on Edueation, 
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FRIES, CHARLES CARPENTER. American Enalish Grammar. National Council of 
Teachers of English: English Monograph No. 10. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Ine., 1940. : 
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